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Group, or Plays Successful, the group's other plays (Bashville;
How He Lied; Passion, Poison, and Petrifaction), though
tossed off in a matter of days for business purposes or to oblige
friends, being equally successful in their lesser spheres.
Shaw and the Court Theatre parted company in 1907.
At this bend in the journey the road went steeply down and
quickly reached the flats, where it lost itself in Boredom
Bog.    Gone, anyhow for the time, were the bracing upland
air and the swinging step.    The going now was heavy, and
two years passed before the pilgrim had waded through
the quagmire.    In other words the period following Plays
Successful stretched from  1908  to   1910 and included,
besides the trifles or tomfooleries of Press Cuttings, Fasci-
nating Foundlings, and Glimpses of Reality, the full bore-
doms of Getting Married and Misalliance.    This group
can be called, not inaptly, Plays Tiresome.    The first sus-
tained Shavian effulgence had burnt itself out.    Whether
Shaw's inspiration failed because the Court went smash or,
vice versa, the Court went smash because the inspiration
failed, is doubtless as debatable as the ancient hen and egg
conundrum: which came first ?    If I take the view, as I do,
that Shaw's inspirational failure came first, and was the
cause and not the result of the Court's financial failure, it
is because I never forget the masterly diagnosis of the
theatre's health once made by Alfred Lunt.    There is
never anything wrong with the theatre, he said, that a good
script won't cure.    Shaw failed to produce one.    Nor did
any play of this period add to his stature as a playwright,
though as clown and tiresome fellow he grew several inches.
By 1911  he had left Boredom Bog behind, and was
climbing sure-footedly again to high ground.    The sun
came out, though not with quite the same steady hot
brilliance as before,    Fanny, Androcles, and Pygmalion,
with Overruled and Great Catherine thrown in for good
measure, are none of them great plays nor even great Shavian
plays, but they form a distinct upland continuing unbroken
until 1913, with Androcles its highest point.    It was on
this upland,  by the way,  that  Shaw finally  conquered
London's West End, with Pygmalion.    Though not con-
scious of crowing, he must subconsciously have exulted in